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OPERA IN ENGLISH 

BY LA WHENCE GILMAN 



In writing not long ago upon that far too acrimoniously 
debated subject, " Opera in English," a veteran observer 
of musical affairs in New York genially recalled the broad 
smile which, in the lamented days of the National Opera 
Company's struggles with lyric drama in the vernacular, 
used to overspread the audience when the impersonator of 
Lohengrin, in the course of the scene before the cathe- 
dral, pealed forth in stentorian song the deeply impressive 
words, " Elsa! with whom conversest thou?" A quarter of 
a century has passed since that memorable and ill-starred 
attempt to establish here opera in the speech of the people ; 
yet it was only the other day that those who witnessed the 
production in Boston of Mr. Frederick S. Converse's opera, 
" The Sacrifice," heard one of the characters sing this line 
— a line prefaced and followed by music of characteristically 
modern intensity, " Captain Burton, my dear aunt wishes 
to see you." And who can forget that moment in Colonel 
Savage's English version of " Parsifal " a few years ago 
when the guileless hero repulsed the temptress in the garden 
with, " Pernicious one! Get thee from me!" 

Now, it is undeniable that a prejudiced opponent (if there 
be any such) of the project of giving opera in the English 
language might not ineffectively dispose of the entire ques- 
tion by citing these three examples of how opera in English 
really works out in practice. The English-speaking Lohen- 
grin whose words amused the National Opera Company's 
audiences was, beyond reasonable doubt, employing the best 
available English translation of Wagner's text; so was the 
English-speaking Parsifal. The lady in Mr. Converse's 
opera who bore a message from her aunt was speaking an 
original English text, devised by the composer himself for 
musical setting. Yet in each case that illusion of exalted 
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speech which opera must maintain, if it does nothing else, 
was for a time rudely and utterly destroyed. For my own 
part, since I am anything but a prejudiced opponent of what- 
ever ideals seem to make for aesthetic enlargement, I cheer- 
fully grant that these instances are very far from proving 
the case against English opera : they simply show what it 
is capable of at its worst. Also they serve to point an es- 
sential distinction which should be made, but which seldom 
is made, by those who discuss this perennial question. They 
who talk of " opera in Englh'Ji " are apt to confuse two 
totally different things : operas written to original English 
texts, and operas sung with texts translated from the German 
or French or Italian into the vernacular. It is clear, of 
course, that we are dealing here with two separate matters ; 
with ideals and ambitions that are by no means synonymous ; 
with projects that differ widely in merit and in viability. 
It is one thing to long for and to promote operas written 
by American composers to English texts ; it is quite another 
thing to long for and to promote the performance of operas 
by Wagner, Gounod, Puccini, with translated texts. Mr. 
Converse's " The Sacrifice " is one thing: a homogeneous 
product in which the music and the words (whatever their 
separate virtues) were made for each other; " Lohengrin " 
in English is a wholly different thing: an attempt to sub- 
stitute for words that belong to Wagner's music, words that 
do not belong to it and that cannot be made to belong to it. 
There is bound to be futility in any discussion of " opera 
in English " which does not recognize that there are really 
these two distinct ideas included under the loosely applied 
title. 

The plea that is most generally made for singing all for- 
eign operas — whether German, Italian, Bohemian, French, 
Russian — with texts translated into English, is that it is 
highly desirable that American audiences should understand 
the words that are sung by Siegmund and Romeo, Tosca 
and Melisande, Turridu and the Queen of Spades : that in- 
asmuch as operas, whether foreign or native, are sung in the 
vernacular when they are performed in Paris or Berlin or 
Milan, it is absurd and anomalous to ask a New-Yorker to 
listen to " Ai'da " or " Tristan und Isolde " or " Thai's " 
sung in languages which he cannot understand; and that 
opera can never be truly " educational " unless this is 
brought to pass. 
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Now there are so many fallacies, so many false premises, 
bound up in this indisputably plausible argument, that it is 
hard to disengage them all. The first thing that may be said 
in response to those who long for the advent of what may be 
called, for convenience, " Anglicized opera " (to distinguish 
it from English opera — that is, opera in which the original 
text is in the vernacular) is that its advent is not a thing of 
the future, but of the past. Every student of operatic his- 
tory in America knows, if he takes the trouble to think 
back over the records, that Anglicized opera is an old story 
in this country. It has been tried again and again, as it 
doubtless will be tried again and again in the future. The 
American Opera Company tried it at the Academy of Music 
in 1886, and later tried it again as the National Opera Com- 
pany. Oscar Hammerstein tried it at the old Manhattan 
Opera House in 1893. The redoubtable Colonel Savage tried 
it for years in Boston, in New York, in " the provinces," 
and we heard " Meister singer," " Parsifal," " Walkiire," 
in Anglicized versions. With Maurice Grau he tried it at 
the Metropolitan Opera House a decade ago. And it is still 
being tried. There are to-day companies giving meritorious 
performances of standard operas in the vernacular. It is 
true that that august institution, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has not yet mounted any German, French, or Italian 
work in an Anglicized version ; but it has been rumored that 
one of its affiliated organizations purposes to delight us next 
year with a spectacle already familiar to the more fortunate 
public of London — namely, a performance of ' ' Tristan und 
Isolde " with English words. So it is not altogether easy 
to see why the champions of Anglicized opera should be cast 
down, or why they should go to the length of forming so- 
cieties for the furtherance of their hopes. But they insist 
that they will not rest until it is no longer possible to hear 
in this country an opera sung in the language to which the 
music was written. If that is the way of musical salvation, 
well and good; but is it? Even the evangelists of the new 
faith admit that it has certain undesirable features, but they 
refuse to acknowledge the really grave objections that may 
be raised against it. 

These objections fall under two heads — aesthetic and prac- 
tical. The most serious of the aesthetic objections may be 
stated briefly thus : There is no such thing as a satisfactory 
operatic translation — and in using the epithet " satisfac- 
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tory " I am exercising an exemplary moderation. Some are 
less heinous than others; but most translations of operatic 
texts, especially into English, are a source of genuine dis- 
tress to any one who is able to understand the original. 
Music which is written to express a particular set of words 
cannot be made to express a quite different set of words. 
In the first place, it is almost impossible to devise a trans- 
lation in which the verbal stress will be the same as that 
of the original; so that, as a result, the musical accent 
falls time and again upon the wrong words. Specific ex- 
amples will make this clear. Wagner, in setting Venus 's 
words near the close of the first scene of " Tannhiiuser," 
" Nicht halt' ich dir!" naturally stressed the word nicht, 
setting it as a high and sustained G. In Lady Maefarren's 
translation (the standard one) this line becomes, " I hold 
thee not!" with the stress falling erroneously and absurdly 
on the "I." Or turn to the seduction scene in the second 
act of " Parsifal " and observe the grotesque misfit of Mr. 
Corder's English text, in comparison with the concise and 
exquisite conformity of Wagner's words and music, at Kun- 
dry's phrase, " Der Liebe ersten Kuss." Of course the last 
word is the essential word, and Wagner has so treated it; 
but in Mr. Corder's English version its equivalent, " kiss," 
falls in an entirely different place and is sung to a com- 
paratively subordinate note. Or, yet again, examine Mr. 
Henry G. Chapman's English text (one which is much above 
the average of its kind) to " Pelleas et Melisande." " Vous 
etes un geani " (Act I, Scene I) becomes, " A giant's what 
you are," which is not only feeble and foolish in itself, but 
is completely at odds with Debussy's accenting of the French 
words. Later (Act III, Scene IV), "A propos de la lumiere " 
becomes, " "lis about the light or something," with the 
musical stress falling vapidly upon " or something " in- 
stead of upon lumiere. Later still (Act IV, Scene I), Me- 
lisande's words, " Je te verrai tou jours," become, " I shall 
always see you " with " see you " stressed instead of tou- 
jour s. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely: there is 
scarcely a translated opera score that does not yield in- 
stance after instance of this sort of maladjustment. 

In the second place, apart from the difficulty of devising 
a substitute set of words that will fit at every point the com- 
poser's scheme of musical accentuation, there is not only the 
formidable difficulty of preserving the actual sense of the 
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original text, but the almost insuperable difficulty of pre- 
serving - its connotations — its virtually untranslatable intima- 
tions of feeling and shades of fine significance. The English 
translators have naturally not been able to surmount these 
difficulties. Those who insist on listening to Wagner in Eng- 
lish must be prepared to hear Wotan's " Unverschamt und 
uberbegehrlich macht euch Dumme mein Dank " rendered as, 
" Shame devoid and shockingly covetous such conduct I 
call "; to hear Fricka's " wonniger Hausrat " rendered as 
" graces of home life "; to hear the " Treuloser Holder! 
Seligste Fran!" of Isolde and her knight declaimed as 
" Faithless enf older! Blissfulest bride!" In " Carmen " 
they will hear Micaela in her prayer sing, " I'll speak in her 
face of my duty," instead of'Je parlerai haut devant elle;" 
and Don Jose will say, " 'Tis she my heart is bent on," in- 
stead of "Je la prendrai pour femme." In " Tosca " they 
will hear Mario's passionate "... Tanto la Vita!" sobbed 
out as, " So dear; no, never!" 

Such fatuities are present in all operatic translations, even 
the best : in most of them they are rife. A man would need 
to be a musician and a poet of inspiration and fabulous skill 
in order to achieve the task of providing, say, " Siegfried," 
with a viable English text, let alone one that would give 
satisfaction to an appreciative lover of the original. The 
adherents of Anglicized opera do not appear to realize that 
the musical setting of a text is indissolubly bound up with 
the particular genius of the language employed by the com- 
poser. It is not alone the idea which is set by the composer ; 
it is its crystalization into particular words which inspires 
him. Tristan's " Ach, Isolde, wie sclion bist du!" — easily 
translatable though it is — loses something definite and pre- 
cious as soon as one attempts to turn it into any language 
save German. And one cannot help pitying from the bot- 
tom of one's heart the plight of the translator confronted 
with the reiterated " petit pere " of the child Tniold in 
" Pelleas et Melisande " — " dearest father " is the best 
Mr. Chapman can do with it. 

The question, then, naturally arises, Why go to such pains 
to achieve so disappointing a result? Is it fair to the com- 
poser? Is it conducive to a just appreciation of master- 
works? Is it in any true sense " educational " to present 
a delicately adjusted combination of words and music in such 
a way that their relationship is distorted and their sig- 
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nificanee belied? Would it not be better to encourage the 
hearer to acquire a working knowledge of the few languages 
in which opera is usually sung in this country? Or he might 
resort to the simpler expedient of familiarizing himself with 
a translation of the libretto in advance. The answer is made 
that what is good enough for the Germans and the French 
and the Italians should be good enough for us ; that if Ber- 
lin can stand " Carmen " in German, we ought to be able to 
stand it in English. But surely it is Berlin's misfortune, 
not its happiness, that it canned, as we can, hear " Carmen " 
sung in the language to which it was composed. There is 
no other country in the world where one can enjoy the in- 
estimable privilege of hearing most of the operatic master- 
works as their composers intended them to be heard ; where 
in one theater within one week it is possible to hear " Tris- 
tan " in German, " A'ida " in Italian, "Carmen" in 
French. Why, in the name of all that is enlightened, should 
we seek deliberately to impose upon ourselves the limita- 
tions of less fortunate peoples — to barter our unique ad- 
vantage for the dubious privilege of hearing Micaela say, 
" I'll speak in her face of my duty "; of listening to Fricka 
while she tells of the " graces of home life " in Walhalla; 
of hearing, " So dear; no, never!" pealed to the strains of 
Mario's well-loved song of despairful reminiscence? 

As for the practical objections to Anglicized opera to 
which I referred at the beginning, they may be very briefly 
set down. The first and most important is that the experi- 
ence of a quarter of a century demonstrates beyond a doubt 
that the weightier and more influential portion of the opera- 
going public — the " paying " element — does not want to hear 
Anglicized performances of " Faust " and " A'ida " and 
'' Lohengrin "; it very sensibly prefers to hear these 
works sung in the tongues to which they were com- 
posed. The second objection may be still more brief- 
ly stated: it is that, until singers of the first rank shall 
have learned the secret of lucid English diction, it would be 
a waste of time for them to attempt opera-singing in the 
vernacular, for most of those who have recently tried it 
have really settled the whole matter by being almost com- 
pletely unintelligible. For what is the use of opera in Eng- 
lish if the hearer does not know, except by information and 
belief, that it is in English? 

Let us now consider the much more agreeable subject of 
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English opera — operas composed to original English texts. 
Here is a matter that invites a hopeful attitude on the part 
of the musical publicist. Of course there is not the slight- 
est question that the production of operas by native com- 
posers set to texts in the vernacular is a highly desirable 
thing. No one who is interested in the growth of a native 
musical art but would rejoice to see operas by American 
composers, sung in the vernacular, established in the regular 
repertoire of, say, the Metropolitan Opera House. But ob- 
viously, of course, you must first catch your composer, not 
to speak of your librettist. The story of native opera- 
making in this country reaches back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but not many of those now living can remember any- 
thing anterior to George F. Bristow's " Rip Van Winkle," 
produced at the Academy of Music, New York, in 1855, and 
W. H. Fry's " Leonora," given at the same house three 
years later. But we can all recall Mr. Walter Damrosch's 
" Scarlet Letter," which he brought forward in 1896; and 
the exhibition of Mr. Converse's " Pipe of Desire " and 
" The Sacrifice," and of Mr. Herbert's " Natoma," are 
matters of very recent history. In none of these works is 
there the breath of life. Either by reason of weak or am- 
ateurish librettos or dull, derivative, mediocre music, they 
have fallen short of the standard which must be maintained 
if our native operatic art is to have anything more than a 
parochial interest and importance. It seems odd that it 
should need to be said, yet there are many who fail to per- 
ceive the glaringly evident truth that a poor opera is no 
better for having been composed by an American; and the 
works which we have recently had from Mr. Converse and 
Mr. Herbert have very little else to commend them save this. 
It is pleasant to hope, it is possible even to believe, that 
there are now living in this country composers capable of 
producing effective and distinguished lyric dramas. There 
is no lack of available texts. Certain plays by Mr. Yeats, by 
William Sharp, by Stephen Phillips, for example, are ad- 
mirably suited to operatic treatment. The English language, 
heedfully and poetically employed, is a noble and an elo- 
quent vehicle for musico-dramatic speech. It is futile to 
attempt to make impressive operas with the kind of librettos 
used by Mr. Herbert in " Natoma " and Mr. Converse in 
" The Sacrifice." The effective and memorable English 
opera will contain no verse of the quality of Mr. Redding's 
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" Gentle maiden, tell me, 
Have I seen thee in my dreams, 

I wonder? 
When above my pillow 
From the night fell starry gleams, 

I wonder f" 

nor such lines of dialogue as Mr. Converse's egregious 
" Captain Burton, my dear aunt wishes to see you." It 
will do no good for the composer who permits himself to 
accept such things to point a triumphant finger at the pre- 
posterous librettos of certain operatic master-works. " The 
Magic Flute " and " Trovatore " prevail, of course, despite 
their librettos, not because of them. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that the composer of to-day is justified in setting a 
weak or foolish libretto merely because Mozart and Verdi 
were indifferent or undiscriminating enough to be willing to 
do so. And, moreover, it is not easy to write music which, 
like theirs, can make us forget the poverty or silliness of its 
literary and drama! ic subject-matter. 

There is, then, the question of securing singers of the first 
rank who can make themselves understood in English. 
Doubtless they can be trained to do it. The process will be 
difficult, but it is not impossible of accomplishment. When 
an opera in the vernacular can be intrusted to singers who 
will enunciate the English text with the lucidity and intelli- 
gence exercised upon French by, for example, Maurice 
Renaud, English opera will seem a less elusive dream than 
it does at present. 

As for the generous and patriotic men who control the 
destinies of our opera-houses, they have opened wide the 
doors and there are hospitable words upon their lips. Where 
are the composers who shall justify their enthusiasm and 
their faith? 

Lawrence Gilman. 



